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How Measures Are Brought to the Senate Floor: A Brief Introduction 



Summary 

Two basic methods are used by the Senate to bring legislation to the floor for consideration: (1) 
The Senate, at the majority leader’s request, grants unanimous consent to take up a matter, or (2) 
it agrees to his motion to proceed to consider it. Because the motion to proceed is subject to 
debate in most circumstances, it is less frequently used. Both methods are derived from the basic 
premise that the Senate as a body may decide what matters it considers. The Senate may also use 
the same two methods to bring up executive business (nominations and treaties). 

This report will be updated to reflect changes in Senate practice. 
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Introduction 

Most measures considered by the Senate are taken from its Calendar of Business, which lists 
measures available for floor consideration under the heading “General Orders.” Usually, 
measures are placed on the calendar under General Orders when they are reported by the 
committee to which they have been referred. A bill or joint resolution may also be placed directly 
on the Calendar of General Orders upon introduction (or receipt form the House) under 
provisions contained in Senate Rule XIV. Normally, introduced measures are immediately read 
twice and referred to a committee. If objection is heard to a second reading on the same day, the 
measure is held over until the next day . 1 After a second reading, if objection is heard to further 
proceedings, the measure is not referred but is placed directly on the Calendar of General Orders. 
Conference reports do not come up for consideration from the calendar. Instead they may be 
called up at any time when the conference papers are filed at the “desk” in the Senate. 

Over the Senate’s history, the majority leader has acquired responsibility for arranging the 
schedule of the Senate’s business. Although the presiding officer of the Senate is required to 
recognize any Senator seeking recognition, the long-standing practice of the Senate is to allow the 
majority leader (or minority leader) to have priority for recognition if seeking recognition at the 
same time as another Senator. Likewise, the majority leader (or a designee, such as the bill 
manager) is, by custom, the one who offers motions or makes unanimous consent requests 
concerning the floor agenda and scheduling, including the consideration of legislation or the time 
for the Senate to meet, recess, or adjourn . 2 

In general, the standing rules of the Senate place a strong emphasis on the prerogatives of 
individual Senators, even at the expense of the majority . 3 As a result, the Senate and its agenda 
are greatly influenced by the preferences of individual Senators. Senators may exercise their 
prerogatives at any time, but comity and compromise often lead Senators to relinquish the 
opportunity to exercise their prerogatives fully. In exchange they enable the Senate to conduct its 
business more efficiently and may receive corresponding concessions in relation to measures they 
favor. 



Unanimous Consent 

A large majority of measures reach the floor of the Senate when the Senate accepts a unanimous 
consent request to proceed to consider them made by the majority leader (or his designee). 
Normally, before the majority leader requests unanimous consent, he will consult with interested 
Senators to ensure that no objection will be made. Although the measures taken up are generally 
those that have been placed on the calendar, the Senate may, by unanimous consent, agree to take 



1 The “day” in question is a legislative day. A legislative day begins when the Senate convenes after an adjournment. 
Sometimes, the Senate recesses, rather than adjourning, at the end of a day’s session so that a legislative day may 
continue for many calendar days. 

“For more information, see CRS Report RS21255, Motions to Proceed to Consider Measures in the Senate: Who 
Offers Them?, by Richard S. Beth and Mark J. Oleszek. 

3 For more information, see CRS Report RL30850, Minority Rights and Senate Procedures, by Judy Schneider. 
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